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THE ATTITUDE OF THE COLLEGE TOWARD THE WORK 
IN LATIN IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 1 



By Elizabeth Hazelton Haight 
Vassar College 



In a Phi Beta Kappa address given at Vassar College last June, 
Professor John Dewey declared it to be his belief that the place of 
all language in the education of the future was to be that of mere 
tools. The failure of Professor Dewey to recognize for his "new 
humanism" the value of intimate knowledge of the thought-life and 
the literature of Greece and Rome is the tragic sort of failure which 
must bind us as classicists together more closely than ever in our 
ideals, our hopes, and our resolution for success. If I believed that 
all my teaching of Latin is but the sharpening of a tool — say, for 
the lawyer in his legal terms, for the chemist in his prescriptions, for 
the philologist in his derivations — then I would not be devoting my 
life to the teaching of Latin literature. But my prospect is far 
different. 

Sometimes, perhaps, when we are submerged by Latin prose 
papers or are laboring over a dull class that knows too little syntax 
to translate correctly a nominative, an accusative, and a transitive 
verb, we may lose our vista. But I believe most of us can answer 
Mr. Dewey's prediction with a strong credo for the lasting place of 
Greek and Latin in the best education of the future — can, indeed, 
attest in heartfelt belief Cicero's words: "Haec studia adulescen- 
tiam acuunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt 
foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur." 

Those of us who are teaching the classics must face our oppo- 
nents together. There they stand before us: those who claim that 
all studies are of equal value and that a full choice should be given 
between cooking or classics in preparation for college; those who 

1 A paper read before the Classical Section of the New York State Teachers' 
Association, Lower Hudson District, November 6, 1915. 
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scorn the dead languages and exalt the so-called living, even in the 
midst of the present tower of Babel; those who would steal half the 
time of our cultura animi for the practice of the hand in some ama- 
teurish craft; and a score of others. And before them, to meet 
their claims and oppose their assumptions, we teachers of classics 
in the secondary schools and in the colleges must stand united. 
Our cause is one; we live or die together. 

It is reassuring to remember in the face of much antagonism 
that in New York state the leading colleges and universities still 
virtually all require four units of Latin on entrance from those who 
matriculate for an A.B. degree. This is true of Barnard, Columbia, 
New York University, Syracuse, Union College, Vassar, and Wells. 
Also certain of these institutions require Latin in the Freshman year 
in college for a course leading to the A.B. degree (Barnard, Colum- 
bia, College of the City of New York, New York University, Syra- 
cuse, Union, Vassar, Wells). Now since these things are so — 
"Quae cum ita sint in hac Novi Eboraci civitate" — what does the 
college expect and hope to get by way of preparation of its students 
from four units of Latin and what does it hope to develop through 
the study of Latin on the basis of this preparation ? 

We have had in the state two helps toward standardizing the 
work of the schools — the Regents' examinations and the examina- 
tions of the College Entrance Examination Board. A careful study 
made by Professor Catharine Saunders of Vassar of recent exami- 
nation questions showed to our satisfaction that the Regents' 
papers were somewhat easier tests than the College Entrance 
Examination Board papers, and also were not proving as satisfac- 
tory tests for us because of the system of marking used at Albany, 
which, by averaging the prose mark in with the whole mark of 
Cicero or Vergil paper, often sent us a girl who was certificated, 
but was yet badly deficient in prose. The Regents' papers are 
falling in line more and more with the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board work, and as they are limited to the state, and the 
Board examinations now form virtually a national test of secondary 
work in Latin, I wish to talk a little about them. My work during 
several years as a reader in Latin for the Board has given me an 
intimate knowledge of its work for the study of Latin. And each 
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year I am convinced that the work of the Board is counting tre- 
mendously in elevating the standard of Latin work in both school 
and college. You know the step forward made by the so-called 
New Requirements of the Board in the greater emphasis laid on 
sight translation and on intensive prepared work. One serious mis- 
take has arisen in the interpretation of the New Requirements: 
namely, a belief that a smaller amount of Latin reading is required 
because the examinations are set on a limited portion of the trans- 
lation covered. We cannot repeat too often or too emphatically 
that the amount of Latin reading is not diminished, that "the Latin 
reading, without regard to the prescription of particular author and 
works, shall be not less in amount than Caesar, Gallic War, i-iv; 
Cicero, the orations against Catiline, for the Manilian Law, and for 
Archias; Vergil, Aeneid, i-vi." Many poor schools, I regret to say, 
seem to be reading only the amount prescribed for examinations 
(Cicero, Manilian Law and Archias; Verg. Aen. i, ii, and iv or vi) 
and even on this are failing to do proper intensive work; and many 
schools, too, apparently are not actually teaching their pupils how 
to translate at sight although half the examination in Cicero 
and Vergil is based on sight work. The character of the answers 
given to the detailed questions in Cicero and Vergil leads 
me to wonder if the schools are giving any written tests on 
similar questions; if, indeed, they consider it important that 
their pupils should gain from Vergil some background of Greek 
mythology, ancient geography, knowledge of Homer and the 
Trojan War. 

Let me give some concrete information as to the sort of dis- 
couraging failures which we readers of the Board meet each June, 
by discussing the Vergil paper of 191 5. The paper seemed to me 
an excellent one. The prepared passage was memorable and sig- 
nificant. The detailed questions were not on trivial points, but on 
great literary subjects like the fall of Troy and the purpose of the 
Aeneid; or about great Roman figures like Romulus and Augustus. 
The sight passage from Ovid on the captive Trojan women 1 was 
peculiarly interesting at a time when the marvelous Granville 
Barker production of Euripides' Trojan Women had excited so 

1 Met. xiii. 408-26. 
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much attention; but at any time the story of the Trojan War 
should be known to students of Vergil. 

Yet when I recall the sight passage a horrible nightmare of mis- 
translation comes to my memory. I made for Professor McCrea 
a composite picture of various mistakes made on different Vergil 
papers which I read. This is the sight passage: 

Ilion ardebat, neque adhuc consederat ignis; 
exiguumque 1 senis Priami Iovis ara cruorem 
combiberat. Tractata 2 comis antistita 3 Phoebi 
non profecturas 4 tendebat ad aethera palmas. 
Dardanidas matres patriorum signa 5 deorum, 
dum licet, amplexas succensaque templa tenentis 
invidiosa trahunt victores praemia Grai. 
Mittitur 6 Astyanax illis de turribus unde 
pugnantem pro se proavitaque' regna tuentem 
saepe videre patrem monstratum a matre solebat. 
Iamque viam suadet Boreas, flatuque 8 secundo 
carbasa 9 mota sonant. Iubet uti navita 10 ventis. 
"Troia, vale! Rapimur" clamant, dant oscula terrae 
Troades, et patriae fumantia tecta relinquunt. 
Ultima conscendit classem, miserabile visu, 
in mediis Hecuba natorum inventa sepulcris. 
Prensantem tumulos atque ossibus oscula dantem 
Dulichiae 11 traxere manus. Tamen unius hausit 12 
inque sinu cineres secum tulit Hectoris haustos. 

— Ovid, Metamorphoses xiii. 408-26 

1 exiguum, 'scanty.' • tractata, frequentative, or intensive, from trako. > antistita, 'priestess.' < pro- 
fecturas, from proficio, 'avail.' s signa, equivalent to simulacra. 6 mittitur, equivalent to deicitur. 
7 proavita, 'of his forefathers.' "Statu, equivalent to vento. 'carbasa, equivalent to vela, "navita, 
equivalent to nauta. '■ Dulichiae, adjective, 'of Ulysses.' "hausit, 'scraped up.' 

Here is the composite translation: 

Ilion was furious and up to this time she had not been able to sit by the 
fire on the altar of Jove of old Priam and partake the scanty blood. The 
priestess, frequentative companion to Apollo, was stretching forth her unavail- 
able hands to the sky. The Dardanian mothers, with the statues of the 
paternal gods, were embracing the ruined temples while they could, and were 
dragging the victorious Greeks as hateful prizes. Astyanax fighting to save 
his kingdom and that of his forefathers is shoved headlong from the towers 
just as he was accustomed often to see his father pushed around by his mother. 
And now Boreas persuades the road and the swinging sails crackle in the good 
stiff breeze, as he orders the sailors to the winds. " Good-bye, Troy. We are 
dragged," they cry and the Trojan men cast their eyes on the ground and leave 
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their land, fumigated with textiles. Hecuba climbs into the ship last with a 
piteous face, Hecuba, the originator of children in the midst of the graves. 
With her bosom heaving and her eyes fixed on the bones, she gave Ulysses her 
hand. Nevertheless he scraped up his ashes in a fold and brought the entrails 
of Hector with him. 

Now the worst of this nightmare is that it is all true, for of many 
a candidate taking the Vergil examination we could well have asked 
in despair: "What's Hecuba to her?" and on many papers the 
same disregard of case-endings and word-order is displayed. 

But even more discouraging than poor sight translations were 
the answers to the questions on the prepared passage, Aen. i. 278-96. 
Certainly this is a remarkable historical comment on vss. 284, 285 : 
"These lines refer to the fall of Mycenae at the time of the Punic 
Wars. Assaraci means Africa, Phthiam means the family of 
Hannibal, and Mycenae is the city on the west coast of Italy that 
fell into the power of Hannibal in the Punic Wars, but was won 
back by the Romans." 

Again, on the allusion to Quirinus (292), one rationalizer stated: 
"Romulus and Remus were suckled by a goat"; and another 
memorable answer to the same question read: "Quirinus was 
Romulus, the brother of Remus, who were both suckled by a wolf 
in infancy having been cast out of the animal world because or- 
dained to rule Rome." 

Question 7, "How was the prophecy caelo accipies (vss. 289, 
290) fulfilled ?" drew forth this: "Aeneas was placed in the heavens 
as a constellation after his death and is one of the long-handed 
dipper." But I need not multiply illustrations of absurdities. 
Figures will speak more loudly than rhetoric, and here are my 
statistics about the answers to these questions on the 120 Vergil 
papers which I was the first reader to peruse. These were the 
questions asked : 

1. By whom were these words spoken ? To whom? In what connection ? 

2. Discuss vss. 278-82 and 286-88 with reference to the purpose of the Aeneid. 

3. To what historical event do vss. 284, 285 refer? Explain the references in 

Assaraci, Phthiam, Mycenas. 

4. Who were Caesar (vs. 286), Iulo (vs. 288), Quirinus (vs. 292) ? 

5. What is the point of aspera (vs. 279), Troianus (vs. 286) ? 

6. What does Vergil mean by Oceano in vs. 287 ? 
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7. How was the prophecy caelo accipies (vss. 289, 290) fulfilled? 

8. Explain the allusion in claudentur Belli portae (vs. 294). 

9. Copy vs. 287, and indicate the quantity of each syllable, the division into 

feet, and the principal caesura. 

And these were the credits given: 



Full Credit 


Zero 


74 


46 


68 


52 


66 


54 


11 


°S 


60 


60 


36 


84 


14 


106 


17 


103 


39 


81 


90 


3° 


84 


36 


37 


66 


3° 


87 


31 


89 


S3 


66 


55 


25 


89 


9 



Partial Credit 

t By whom spoken ? 

1 JTo whom? 

[Connection? 

2 IT 0,; 44 

(Historical event ? 

3 JAssaraci 

\Phthiam 

(Mycenas 

I Caesar 

4 \lulo 

[Quirinus 

- jaspera 37 66 17 

\Troianus 30 87 3 

6. Oceano 

7. caelo accipies S3 bb l 

8. Claudentur 53 25 4 2 

9. Meter 89 9 22 



Such a large number of failures makes me repeat the question : Are 
teachers laying emphasis on intensive work? Are they making 
their pupils realize the value of gaining by interpretation and 
elucidation a background of mythology and history? Are they 
insuring careful work by frequent written tests ? 

Professor McCrea drove this point home in his article in the 
Classical Journal, X (May, 191 5). He said: 

Whatever position may be taken with regard to the importance of knowing 
for their own sake the facts involved in the two prescribed speeches of Cicero 
and the three prescribed books of Vergil, is it not literally and inevitably true 
that a very considerable number of these facts are indispensable in order that 
the pupil may be trained always to translate with full consciousness that he is 
translating ideas about objective realities and is not juggling with mere words ? 
What does it mean when 42 out of 92 candidates, picked at random, do not 
know where Latium was, further than, at the best, that it was somewhere in 
Italy ? What does it mean when 40 out of 92 candidates do not know that 
Ausonia terra means Italy itself? What does it mean when 98 out of in 
candidates do not know where the iuga Cynthi were? Does it not for one 
thing mean this: That in an age in which apparatus, such as maps, pictures, 
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plans, models, etc., is exceedingly common, much being provided in the text- 
books themselves, no proper use of a map, not to speak of other helps to 
visualization, could have been made ? A distinguished professor of secondary- 
education told me a little while ago that he had recently been in a schoolroom 
in which the class was translating that passage in the speech for the Manilian 
Law which deals with the raising of the siege of Cyzicus by the forces of 
Lucullus. To his astonishment, not a single reference was made during the 
hour to the proximity of Cyzicus to the Dardanelles, on which just now the 
eyes of the world are fastened. Is it a wonder that the ideas of our pupils are 
so hazy ? 

A word more about the work in prose shown on the papers. 
You have probably all read the statistics of the Board and observed 
the low marks in advanced prose and the large percentage of 
failures. Here at Vassar, where prose is required in the Freshman 
year, we have opportunity to learn much about the cause of defi- 
ciencies in preparation. Over and over again our deficient students 
on being questioned about their preparation say they never wrote 
sight prose before coming to college, or else they wrote it very 
seldom, or they wrote on the board just the sentences already pre- 
pared. To my mind, sight translation from English into Latin is 
as important a part of Latin work as sight translation from Latin 
into English, and I regret that neither the Regents' Syllabus nor 
the College Entrance Examination Board Suggestions for Prepa- 
ration emphasizes this fact. Sight prose should be no more a 
burden than sight translation from Latin if it is taught well and 
regularly from the first year on. Of course one practical difficulty 
is getting time to look over papers for large classes, but somehow 
this should be managed, for sight prose strengthens all Latin work 
as nothing else can, by demanding accurate, sure knowledge of 
forms, syntax, and vocabulary; and by so doing it prepares the 
way for reading and enjoying the great literature of the Romans. 

And this at last is what the college hopes to find in its students 
in Latin and what it hopes to develop: an accurate knowledge of 
forms and syntax in a usable state for sight prose and for sight 
translation; an appreciation of the right way to read Latin 
authors, that is, as history or literature, in relation to their times, 
with a desire to interpret instead of merely to translate words; and 
an ideal of translating into idiomatic and appropriate English. 
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The comprehensive examination which shall be a test of such 
power as this will be a blessing to every college. To my mind, it 
should consist of sight translation from Latin into English and 
from English into Latin; and of such questions on the prepared 
text as will test knowledge of forms and syntax, but most of all 
acquired background and intelligent interpretation. For the work 
of the secondary school leading up to such a test will have before 
it the same vista which the college tries to hold for its classical 
work. Friedrich August Wolfe in his great definition of classische 
AUertumswissenschaft has voiced for us all as we work together the 
possibilities of our great calling, for we work to secure for ourselves 
and to impart to others some 

knowledge of the deeds and destinies, the political, intellectual, and domestic 
conditions of the Greeks and Romans, their culture and language, their arts 
and sciences, their customs, religion, national characters and modes of thought 
.... and such an acquaintance with all these, that we may thoroughly 
understand the monuments which have descended to us and so may re-present 
to ourselves the life of the ancients. 



